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PROFESSIONAL OBSERVE* 3 TEAMS ASSESSED THE EXTENT OF 
INTEGRATION, ACHIEVEMENT, PUPIL- STAFF AND PEER RELATIONSHIPS, 
A?0 STUDENT SELF-IMAGE PERCEPTION IN SEVEN MIDDLE SCHOOLS. AS 
PART OF TtC PLAN TO ESTABLISH MIDDLE SCHOOLS (INSTITUTED IN A 
SYSTEMWIDE 4-4-4 GRACE DISTRIBUTION) TO PROMOTE INTEGRATION 
AJ® QUALITY EDUCATION; SPECIFIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAD SEEN 
SELECTED TO RECEIVE THE NEW SIXTH GRADE. THE OBSERVERS FOUND 
THAT FIVE CF THESE SEVEN SCHOOLS WERE HIGHLY SEGREGATED A J® 
NONE FULLY INTEGRATED «. HOWEVER, SCHOOLMATES FREELY CROSSED 
RACIAL AND ETHNIC LINES FOR A VARIETY Or NONACADEMIC 
ACTIVITIES. RECOGNIZING THAT THE TESTING INSTRUMENTS WERE 
UNRELIABLE, THE OBSERVERS STILL FELT THAT NO SIGNIFICANT 
ACADEMIC IMPROVEMENTS CAME ABOUT UNDER THE NEW SCfrCME, At® 
tm STAFF GENERALLY THOUGHT THAT TIC STRUCTURE At® CURRICULUM 
IMPEDED ACHIEVEMENT. TEAOCRS WERE NOT WELL PREPARED FOR Tt£ 
TRANSITION AJ® MANY REACTED NEGATIVELY TO THE CHANGE. 
RECCWHQ®£D ARE— (i) BETTER CHOICES OF FUTURE MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
TO INSURE Full INTEGRATION, £2) INTERRAC2AL INSERVICE 
PROGRAMS FOR PRINCIPALS AND STAFFS TO FOSTER UNDERSTANDING, 

(3) THE DEVELOPMENT CF SUITABLE CURRICULUM, ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES, PARENT-SCHOOL COOPERATION, AND A SINGLE 
STANDARDIZED EVALUATIVE MEASURE OF PUPIL PROGRESS. APPENDED 
ARE DATA EVALUATION MATERIAL, TABLES, Ai® THE FORMS USED IN 
THE STUDY. CNH) 
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Xa a& offisial otffiMRR); relaased by the iew Tork City Beard of fcfcoa- 
tim* it ms npoefcsd that *as gace as a sd s d by the Alim Flan* the Middl# 
School gmld h institutes at part of tS» c*$iei»ticc. This 

uoglA ft^lftoc the eihflol The middle School wld 

bo geared to provide improved quality e£eeatim within on integrated 
school setting.® 

Barfs* t bo school poor 1965-66, ce* initial step ms taken tomrd ths 
creation of ths sow Kiddld School through aovix* ths sixth grades from 
elements rjr schools into 2? junior high schools converting these schools 
* into tranettluoal Kiddie Schools* It is ths purpose of this study to 

coBMdas ths trsas itloaal Kiddle Schools cad evaluate them in relation 
r , to ths seals of the Kiddie Sch«f outlined in the previously mootiooid 

Board of Itecotioo release. Them goals* broadly stated, are: a) to 
jp@ovide improved quality education — b) to segregate az*5 integrate the 
Kiddie School population. It is i^ortint to note, hemver* the more 
specific objectives uhieh appqpr in the ease report and which define acre 
clearly the mnnitTifl of quality education and integration as perceived by 
the Board of Mueetion; 

1. To cultivate the abilities and encourage the 
aelf-ftalfil leant of students. 

2. To maintain pupil activation' by providing 
courses that are consistent with tbs pupil's 
ability* aptitude and need. 

3. To achieve better ethnic distribution in the 
intermediate grades. 

4* To improve the quality of noaan relations 

aasng students by providing than *dth ethnical** 
ly istegrated schools* and to improve pupil 
attitudes -e^ecislly in relation to #elf«iaage 
and ether pupils of different ethnic* racial, 
religious* or social groups. 

5. To improve acadaeic achievement in relation 
to the rate of academic growth nosmlly found 
- tseng educationally deprived children in 

grades 5 through 3, 

V Xt is against these stated geals that the following evaluative study ms 

made. 
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the responsibility for develop!** end conducting this study ms accepted 
from th* Center for Urban BdacstiOB in early June 1966. The study ms 
to be caqpletad sad a finished report submitted by August 31, 196o. 



A. Selection of terete 



Infestation secured hastily la early Jus* indicated 
that aggradjaatsly 2? transitional Mddl* Schools were 
la operation daring th« school year 1965«66 — approxiflate- 
2y 16 in &*oofclyn, 4 in Manhattan, 4 in the Bronx sad 3 
in Qossas. A rondos selection teas mda which included 4 
in Brooklyn, 1 in Queens, 1 in &nh*ttsn sad 1 in the 
Bronx. Feneission was granted and crsry possible Report 
was given our work by the District Superintendents sad 
Inter by Principals. 



A thoughtful consideration of the probable difficulties 
involved in collecting sasess of data daring the .'last two 
weeta i of the school year sad the tins allotted to the 
entire study were, in pert, deteiBinants of the zosciorch 
approach used. There was no time to develop sad standard- 
ise inctruseat® which wight be a&d&laterod by inexperienced 
professionals or trained graduate research assistants. It 
was necessary to select a tea a of highly ecopebent sad 
experienced* eduostors with specialisations in olssasntsry 
education, secondary education, teheol-pareirt relations and 
school-ccoBmity relations. Tm professors fre» Brooklyn 
College with wary years of public school field experience 
agreed to assume responsibility for study of the four 
Brooklyn schools. Tte socialists in Sducaiion frea Bank 
Street College Educational Resources Center, which offers 
field services to 25 forlorn school Is, agreed to accept 
leadership for the studies in the Muahatton, Bronx and 
Queens schools. One specialist in parent-school and 
coBBtztity— school relations whose experience includes service 
on the City CaEBlseion for Haws Bights, the Kew fork State 
Citiseas Cora&tte* for Better Schools, s local School Board 
in Saw Tork City, sad at present., in the Prcte stent Council, 
agreed to join the research toss to work in her field of 
specialisation. A research coemiXtant sa# secured who had 
worked on attitude studies in Education with Dr. Ronald 
Idppitt, Progress Director, Institute for Social Research at 
the University of Michigan, and *&© represented Bank Street 
Collage SduosticGoX Basoerces Center in field action sod 
research progress in Harlsa schools during ths past two years. 

This was a team selected for the highest level of professional 
stature asd experience in public education, since their 
professional judgaesst would be the asst crucial ingredient 
in the srala&tivs proosas. It is osmsed iz this study that 
the observations, insights, osd findings of fcfci? tote, relative 
to the evaltmtion of the trsnsitionol iiddle School against 
the goal of H improved quality education in an integrated 
setting 0 , are profec^onally valid ones. 

It was also recognised at the outset that tbs professionals 
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would need toons of assistants to ^aadteratood ties dyasic 
of to Epical public school, to eceld week sensitively 
with childmfc to tsectar^ la securing eooicaetsic data 
to were skilled la fchild study. professional ton 
was able to idooti tj 27 such assistants, aost of ton had 
csf&sted dogma la etoeisfcary to secondary eteeatien. 

7© this group «?« added several sociology, pcytolcey and 
anthropology sabers, ail of ton tad field espartos* la 
urban antafto It was tssaed that this 4^«p could success- 
fully collect to necessary data toa the schools daring 
the vary difficult period of to ftol two week* of school. 
Also, their recast esparto®* in child study was onocllmxt 
preparation for participation in to oet-of-ochool study 
of to s ea plt «£i ddls Stool population. 



C. M&ift&JH&J&S&B 



Since to schools would be open t© to research teas 
only tv© xe*ka f it was agreed tot certain types of informa- 
tion such as achisvwet occsoe, staff mk»-op 9 stoic 
composition, curricula® structure, etc. , could be asetoblsd. 
Also, tot fairly reliable professional judgeest* could bt 
aide oaaoeralng quality of teaching and learning, adainie- 
tretive efficient, educational leadership, etc. It would 
even be possible to obtain f ja» aoeicoetric infers&tlon 
concerning to 'level ef deasgregstto and integration in to 
school. It did net sees p os sibl e, within the prescribed 
tine, to evaluate to progrese of to schools against to 
specific objectives of to Kiddle School which daseand an 
aascssKsnh of ^abilities* , *sslf fulfil lamct", »*oti^tion n , 
"aptitude®, "used* and "self togs" of to children to will 
attend to Kiddle School. It wc*, therefore, decided that 
after schools dosed to seas professionals and assistants 
to had gathered data in a given stool would follow that 
stool population to insist into to areas eezrtieosd In 
to |«*o*diag as&teact. 
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SSch of to psrofesstoals with a team of agprcadastsly 
sis assistants studied one to, in sc m instances, two of 
to se&cto staple of stools, toe© toss spent an 
average of toes days in each etool learnt as such as 
possible tost to edoestlonal to to dcoas^gat- 

lag • iategrstto ^oeese as tb^r secsed to be eperitiag 
in to etoo3U » toltto to to a&es&gmts of toee 
aspaets of to stool by to ptoteestoal*, to assistants 
g^hsred tofesa data m atotoo atoevsssst, popil-ataff 
relstioBtoys* relsttcnshipe as 

these related to racial to stoic integnstisn) to 
ptroapfcim of self togs of to chtldrcn. ftos need to 
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rerod tioees ere irwla fle d is i&pce&£ -in 
Ssta Sheets 1 tiaragi 4* Stas interris* gaSM*, which 
^ar ist tte £$$csi&s, ms* weed lr pspcfeasiosal* to 
iaossra astctisR of wtain prrtinCBfc iEfsrasfcico* 



The date abwts ww© sate&tted to the tesearafe Gstts&ltest 
to to aMAyast la to tin iM goals of tin 

Kiddle defeael* fin ess^lste tt—a ry Speers is tbs 
Ippooto and ansi esUest f&adiags will be inoospoK'&ted 
wnder findings is the sets bo$y of this report. 



*■ Several deys Mbpo school oloeed, tbs tawa wafting is 

a gives school began to follow tbs children end to 
toese® efeesrvars of tisss is their Ufs c«t of ©ohoel* 
fin s€hoe&*«cHa&nity ccogelUafc ca tbs professional 
toss helped the other ?ro£teesl@a&l$ to seise contacts with 
the ocaansity leaders who wo this to direct tin proffeeeicn- 
el essietes&s to the gmt variety of places idsers children 
fern a gives easpl* school lived and playad. Written 
caooiteteX records we oesp&ed fcy each seeistesst, The 
pref&seisa&l is charge of sash school oeo&tcted weekly 
aeetieg# i&tfc his ®rc^s of assistants is which anecdotal 
records «ese shared end analysed for elans of sotivatio&Sj 
i^sreoigj needs* eptitadee esd SHfeitiooa of the parti- 
cular Kiddle School pegelstie©* Sssss aa&odotal aatari&ls 
b ve bees aesafelsd and ere available fear ff&tsdy at the 
Center fler Br'fcss IdseoticQ. Salient fic/iisg* are included 
in this report* 

Ttao all-day nestings of the professisaftls we devoted to 
sharin'* and analysing their interpretation of the saccdotal 
data «&th its potential snasing for tin Middle Scbsol 
p ro gr a a , Seaolts of tines eecsiees appear in the findings 
of this report. 



m. msLimm 

The data analysis and the resultant findings will be discossed in rela- 
tion tc two oneetim which reflect the basic *oa to of the proposed Kiddle 
School* 



1* To what extant is the Kiddle School 
desegregated and integrated? 

2. To whet c&teot dose the prewot progres 
of the trsasititittaX Middle School reflect 
*isp£&9Q& qsall^r sdnoaticn x for the 
prepceed pcpnletion? 
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A. Eftaaaag Jms A 8Ms««wfctfg gift Mttrrrtlw 



A sfe^r of the Facial sad s$Jsd« ®«pc*£tico of the fl —e $rto 
sefesds* «e stare &* fftble 2X, is tta £fpsedix, rewel* 
ttat sese of V&m is * #segw^tt«d «S»sl s* awtmayed 
the &mla Fearecsd ty CeaaBlsglaaer Allas, ftlttea# 

SMI A is vesy ote to qpttlifjiag with $1*2$ Ssgre, 

1.3$ Puerto fciosa Ml 46 $ *0the8* ? . S»«&iag tbs ethnic 
^posttioft of the ast^ynadded sia&h grade isdiosted & 
slight tread teeerd greeter ss&egatiee M oas notes 
that the psroei&age of Bigrcee is 5.3$ highs?, Puerto 
Eletas 1*5$ higher, «®d Shitse 5.4$ loser than the &X1- 
school percentages. 

Five of the seven schools studies eo«s»sdttte almost 
completely segregated school petal's tions* In «w?y school 
exsept ooe, School P, the addition of the tfizfcb gratis 
SxpnXa&ion has asda the school mow **/pwfattaL 

Aooepiing this total picture of the racial and ethnic 
distribution in these schools, wtet erldsoots *w there 
of i®WBHst toward dewgregetiaa and integration within 
these limits? ©0 foUetdag paragraphs <pofc*d ^.rb&iia 
froa the statistical sani7 in the H gwntiix indicate 
that present orgedsstisnel practises adhered to by the 
school syatesi are foster!^ farther eegregstisn within the 
pretest trensiiier&l Middl School population la this zesplM. 
(As indicated in statistical stady, time allswsd for a 
complete snalys: is of four of tbs sample «*bhe teao most 
segregated and the two most decelerated schools.) 

"Findings: la J1& 22, 6th grade, 24 ef th» 33 "Other* children in- 
elndstd in this twrrtF are in tbs top class. Xa seventh grade, 26 oat 
of 33 "Other" children are in 7 SP1. Ber ccatrast, w find 8 cot of 
,32 Xsgro children la a top sixth grade and 4 cot of 2? Segro children 
in ?SP1. the ratio of Faorto Eicon children foaad in the top classes to 
thsir ESRfcers In all the classes is eren msaller. In am 59 an ssnren 
distribBticR can also be seen, especially in the eighth grade which is 
a *1* ftxpoeant olaaa. It *&sM tba* appeer that the grouping in exis- 
tence ****** to create a racial imbalance in the top level classes. 

OFoopis^ can also b» examined frea the viewpoint of reading achieveeaent. 
(Beta: A variety o£ reeding tests have been used so that direct compari- 
son is very diffiealt. In the sixth grade the tests need most frequently 
are tbs BrtrgpoHien, Kew Terk Oetts th, aal ifetropolitaa Istenaediate ) 

In tbs top and ^Uftdls olsseos on each grade the reading range within a 
class is fra® three to five years. Of special interest is tbe fact that 
in praetieaHy insfessce there ie a wide overlap between reading 
scores achieved by papils in the top class and those in tbs middle class* 



Sine© hwe®WMK»§ grouping baaed prtmurUg on standard 
reading dees aet 5a fbei ssUt, aad einoe the pattern of tgtfss^ 

1m ia «ds£*«»s* toad* to create ft racial and et&de iabalaaoe in th® top 
IjwI Sira**#, it v-mte eppeor that ft g sea Mi m tloB of groepiag ps^otioos 
ia tbs stMLa school weald be sro#t appropriate "is Ha® *ith tte? goals 
of the Middle Ss&ooX Preset. * 

Another ftete* one would consider isporteafc la providing an "integrated 
©otting” would be the ethnic sssd racial Isalanoe fesad ia the school 
stuff • In the sevea oobsols s& t&isd, all of the principals end soet of 
the aesistsst principals ifcl&c. Table X, in the A?«peadix indicate® 
that ei ?r of the seven school® her# predcttinaBtiy etftff < * while the 

rseainiag school «£iich has 9^ Bsgro population hso * h?% Segro 
stuff. 

In fir© of the seven school®, there i* *©?• then a token representation 
of Ksgross an the teaching staff. In the entire seven echeole studied, 
there bfi on ily five Puerto Biosn staff ewtoro# Of the fens? school® 
toy ing a fci*& percentage of Puerto Biota children, three had one Poerto 
Rican staff wssber. One school which had a 993f Wsito population had 
cot Puerto Hioen child and one staff *e«fe*r of Puerto Rican background. 

If thie seanls doe® reflect id»t ia happening ia all of the transitional 
Middle Schools, it can be concluded that the Middle School i* fit present 
highly segregated aad that the initial step® taken in 1) detigft&ting 
the Junior Mgft schools to be converted to transitional Kiddle School® 

(2) selecting the ®ixfch grad® powilaticss to be transferred to these 
schools have perpetuated and to sc*® extent increased eegre^ticsi. 

Sawe very significant evidence uaa exiled concerning children 1 # 
behavior toward taair peer® of different racial and ethnic baekgrou^*. 
t&thin dassroce® v5»rever tisere *as freedo® for the child to cheoos 
other children «ith i^ca to *ork or ccaBamicat®, ba did so *ithcat regard 
for r acial or ethnic difference®. {See Statis t ica l Analysis Report, 
Appendix). 

Using Data Sfasete, (so® end of Appendix) as a gaidfi for observing ccwmica- 
tion aero®® racial and ethnic lines arsons children idjen they were in the 
lunehrocsft, the school yard, the shop, the &a#eeifely, etc., the prpfc >«iQ a&l 
assistant# 8 report® indicated that alxost universally when the children 
«ere free to choose, t tmy woxtod, playsd, ate and talked in groupings which 
cut acres® racial end ethnic lines. 

Refe;rring to Sftble II',, of the Appendix, inflation gleaned freo ISata 
Sheet 5, i&ieh probed ^dl ewa 8 ® racial and ethnic preference® of their 
teacher*, showed that the vast aftjority of pupil® feol that the ethnic 
bscksTerai of the teaeher it' iaoao»eqpi«stial« Childr en in the only 
eovletely eogreasted Khite e^ool were ths ody groups i&ere not a 
child eh oat to have a Segno or Puerto Rican teacher. Siailarly, in the 
pf ^toatoatly Sagro schools, only a v®ry few children chose to have a 
Kbits, and even fewer a Puerto Moan, teacher. 
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XI 1 ill* children studied in this staple «t typical of Middle School 
populations, It Is highly probable that the Saddle School which 
*mld asset tbs reqaireaMxfc* of a desegregated school and which mid 
organise its ciases s and activities &m*&d dewgrsg&Ud groups of 
children, mid he wcecesf&l in achieving a high d*g?®® of integra- 
tion. 



8. Meanat to attM »aggcwti ftw&ttr StoatiflC" 

Introduction: it Is aswsd that the tana "quality sduoetioa" refers 
to every aspoct ©f tbs oohool Ilfs of children assigned to tho Middle 
School* It is farther sawe d that to achieve quality adocaticsa would 
igply a reasonable degree of esseHaa©© in ssch areas as: 

a) Acadsoic aebievaeseat of children 

b) Attitudes of children toward school 

c) Attitudes reflected in teacher-child relationships 

d) Eclaticnf Mp between school progre* and nseds, Interest*, 
aptitudes, hopes and desires of children it serves 

*} lavolvwsfc of professional staff in prograa davelcpBsnt 

f) Facilities, aeteri&le sad supplies 

g) Or^uoisatiea of school for learning 

h) Preparation of staff for their respective roles 

1) Involvement of parents in support of children's learning 
j) Sslatlonship of school to ediagtmtiy *bich it serves 



c. is^ssSsJ^&sm^ 

Sources of inf crsbRtiva used to assess academic aohiovwsnt included the 
cnesilativf. records of the child, the prefassieoal wsewsfee made by 
the teachers and principals, and the evaluation made by children of their 
own learning* 

In each sample school, the overall achievement score was recorded for 
all children frees three classes on each grads level represented in that 
school. The three classes selected for study were tbs high, stfddl© sad 
low exponent group on each grad®. The data was analysed to provide 
answers to three questions: 

1) Are the sixth grade grad® children achieving as wall as they 
did Is their previous two years in el/awntary school? 

2) Are the sixth graders evidencing the sees range of achievement 
as is apparent for the total p«f«latic© of the presant 
transitional Middle School? 

3) Are tbs sixth graders achieving as well as a comparable group 
of sixth graders »«o r&Hiacd in ©laws tasy school*? 

Time and budget maid ptrait detailed asa3ytld of the t^as four schools 





referred to in tbs first section of this report -the two sort dee agregat- 
ed sod tS» two most segregated. 

!fc*s: the data ibs assembled, cos sterling fact emerged. The achievement 
scores recorded for fourth, fifth and sixth grade were obtained free 
six different standardised isstrusents. In rare than 50# of the oases* 
children's achievement scores for three successive years of their school 
life uare based on thre? different standardised instrsasnfcs. This factor 
makes a valid caparison of results highly questionable. 

Bcssever, accepting that limitation, a study of the scores indicated no 
significant change in the range of scores for a given group in sixth 
grade os ccatpered with the seat group in fifth and fourth grads. Similar- 
ly, there was no significant change in the range of scores for libs ej^onent 
groups in seventh grade classes in the same school. 

Jr a report to be submitted by Or. Richard Trent as a part of the Middle 
School Curriculum S^udgr, it will be noted that achievement deteriorates 
as children move through the intoraediate grades. The range of scores 
.'recorded for the transitional Middle School are net significantly higher 
or lower than those recorded for sixth grades recoining in elementary 
schools, and the phenomenon of deterioration in norsrlly expected growth 
is operative, to a similar degree, in the transitional Middle School 
setting. 

The perceptions of teachers and principals concerning how well rixth 
graders are learning differ drastically iron the children’s own estiastei 
of their performance. 

Quoting frees the statistical analysis report included in Appendix: 

n Findings; Though there seems to be ease lack of agreement 
as to whether the children preferred school lost year or this, 
in terms of liking, --there is very strong feeling that they 
learn more ard receive more help from teachora in the middle 
school. 

Questions: Do teachers feel the same way? Who t do standardised 
tests show? 

Implications: Since the middle school seems to give the pupil# 
the feeling of receiving more help and of learning more, the 
barn idea semes to be psychologically sound frea the point of 
view of the pupil®. Heed for farther experimentation and study 
is indicated. 8 

(Sec Tables ?, VI, end VII In Statistical Report). 

Teaching and adedniatrative faoff emlnation of tbs school achievement 
of thfe sixth grads and their projected evaluation of the potential for 
school achievement of fifth graders should give causa for concern to 



^spcacibl® for Kiddle School development. 3h every school 
ifeatiitd, tbs general faculty opiaioct 'acts that these children could 
act active effectively in the present atw&ctare of tbs transitional 
Kiddle School. 

In tbs interview data euba&ttad by tbs prcfecaioaale on tbs research 
cct a sisgl® positive stsUaesst tsmi reported regarding th» 
t &K& ns? of sixth gn ders to function is the Junior high schools to 
uhieh they were assigned* FoHoifing are a ssapls of th® negative 
statscaents recorded; 

"Opposed to fifth". 

"In *65. teachers looked forward to sixth* but ia ? 66, 
due‘t want cth." 

"Sixth grads acadsatic deficiencies do not enable tlma to 
fraction in junior high prograx. Aching is infantile." 

"Child depends upon cm authorit r figure". 

"Lost in this sotting -evidenced by lost articles, sickness, 
dependence on individual help." 

"Children cannot read the aaterials used in the science and 
language courses." 

"The aejority of the Junior high staff do not like to teach 
sixth graders because of their jjsaturity and poor acaasaic 
achievement. Kany of the junior high teachers are taking 
tbs Hi gh School eapmination and plan to teach in the High 
School as oocn as possible. Kith the influx of fifth grads, 
these problsas will be multiplied." 

"The sixth graders are less able to accept individual responsibility, 
especially in soring frea subject to subject, and so tighter controls 
had to bo added." 

"Quality of various schcol-edd# projects fell beea’ise they had to 
bo done on a lower grad* level and inapirati ~al offset on the 
entire school want dowa." 

"Teachers who have been trained ia the junior high school are 
disturbed. They say that they are baby sitting." 

These statWKxt* by principals and teacher# are representative of staff 
opinion in the ssapls studied. If this wsspl* is typical of staff 
aiiitiad#c ic Middle SehoolJip sesw Chang* ixi staff ccHpo*i°* 

and in re-adnoafeictt 1* in order, for learning weld certainly be 
impaired if tb» twwhing staff were unwilling or felt ursprapared to teach 
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a Kiddle Schsol population. 

hhat steps wr« taken toward providing the pilot transitional Kiddle 
Schools Kith staff# having appropriate preparation end professional 
experience to successfully teach in these schools? frm table 21 in 
tbs ippendix, it can be noted at a glance that acre than 90# of the 
staffs of all schools studied are licensed for Junior high school and 
prepared to teach a particular subject natter specialisation Kith 1C£ 
c? less be in licensed in Ccoaon Branches and prepared to teach in a 
self contained classroom. 

If the Kiddle School staff is to be responsible for developing curriculum 
*ad teaching children frees grades 5 through 6, it would seea necessary 
to substantially increase the mseber of teachers holding Caaram Ranches 
licenses and possessing knowledge and ur^aratending of successful 
practices in teaching pre-edeXesceafcs. 

To the question asked of principals by the interviewing professional, 

"In whet way v&s the staff of your school involved In developing the 
program for the new school population?", the response was similar in 
each of the schools studied; namely, that the teachers who were to 
teach sixth grade children in 1965-66 attended six three-hour sessions 
in May and June of the preceding school year, but these sessions were 
not shared or continued in any way during the school year within each 
school because, "the Junior high school program i»s tc be initiated 
into the sixth grade classes 

Principals were asked whether they had received any further help in 
implementing program changes and the unanimous response was "no", except 
for receiving curriculum bulletins which were distributed." 

"In what ways are you planning, in the next few years, to involve the 
school staff in the development of a school program for the ns*? school 
population?" Five of tbs seven principals responses ware basically the 
Sams and tbs following statassat is illustrative of their plans: 
"Conferences are planned by the departesMJt chairmen to discuss the 
isplsssentaticsj of the Junior high school pro gr am*" One felt that the 
sixth grads should be in a separate unit of the building and function in 
self contained cl&sareea*. (toe principal felt that a coespletely new 
organisation needed to be developed in which "lower grades would have 
only setae departmentalisation moving up to individual progressing around 
grads 8". This principal was the only cam in the study who reported a plan 
for involving tbs faculty in tbs development of a Kiddle School curriculum 
which included an evaluation of the prosaist program development of 
understanding the philosophy of the new program, articulate with feeder 
schools and the evolution of new curriculum suited to the new population. 

This principal has expressed the kind of thinking which, if implemented 
successfully, hold* promise for developing a new school which will 
utilise the talent a of the generalist and specialist in an educational 




plan suited to the special needs of children grado* 5 through 8, 

d. a» imsSeStiL feoa«M it* a»«o&» 



A report, «t least as long M this esse, could be written so the ijgplica- 
tieos of the 200 pages of anecdotal material describing the out-of-school 
life of the children attending the siapls schools. However, these records 
•re available and should provide invalaabls sources of infersatioa for 
Kiddle school staffs wt» wan t to do "frontier thinking" on building 
curricula* which Kill indeed have roots in the iaportant life needs of 
these children. 

It is iapesslble to resist mentioning a few penetrating questions raised 
as as* studies the anecdotal rs&terial and its possible ssaning for 
planning school experieae* . 

1. The children ssa a e d to be alaost completely responsible 
for their own life, There vss never an adult accompanying 
the majority of children except those froa the all-white, 
middle class schools. Hoof can the school capitalise on 
this characteristic? 

2. Contrary to sees other research findings (Deutsch, Hiesasin), 
children were highly verbal. How can the school maintain and 
develop the thought and language pattern of these children? 

3. Siough children seemed to eat, work and plsy across racial 
and ethnic lines in school, they were experiencing problems 
in this area outside of school. "Black power" was being 
talked about. The Kiddle School has, to date, taken no 
cognisance of its role In helping children in this very 
sensitive area. 

4. Contrary to the popular opinion that the children in deprived 
area Kiddle Schools do not care about school, about grades 
and asrks, tii© anecdotes recorded outside schools on ths 
last day give considerable evidence that these children are 
deeply concerned. 

5. Seportt repeatedly told of the concern of older children 
for younger in a life dotting where adults, were not avail- 
able. lb it possible that the school Eight increase learning 
for both younger and older children if this strength of die- 
advantaged area child society were built upon in school? 

6. Children in disadvantaged, area Kiddle Schools, (5 cut of the 
7 studied), learn quickly in a noisy , crowded out-of-school 
situation. Ars typical, highly organised, quiet settings 
aoet protective for teaching these youngsters? 

7. CMldHperesi relationships differ so drastically in disadvantaged 
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areas from thorns in acre «fifini«*ed omi. In typical 
sjjAdOft dase asighboe^po&p/^ parents were sees ccatirxacu*- 
1/ taking children to aad fim activities, while In dis~ 
advantaged intCf pasezttt if ire rarely seen. Schools need 
to explore varyifcg approaches to parent-school cooperation 
which take into acoouct such drastically different patterns 
of child rearing. 

For the professional research treat; the two sessions devoted to the 
discussion of the aosodotal notarial and its waning for Middle Schools, 
were the wxt si^ifiosat of a U their espsrienc*!!. The proceedings 
of these meetings recorded on tape have a poignant sessags for those 
who will t ea ch in desegregated schools. 

Though tt» subject of each session was clearly defined by the chairman 
as that of searching for educational l^licatlons of the recorded 
anecdotes, meetings be cans traumatic, strenuous experiences where Negro 
and Mb its participants argued bitterly over discrimination issue. Members 
of this sophisticated professional group reported being unable to sleep 
following these sessions. It was clearly recognised that as schools and 
school staffs desegregated, similar opportunities for aimed racial and 
etlsiic groups to eoauaine their racial attitudes would be basic to the 
establishment of human relationships which would allow teac h i n g 4\nd learn- 
ing to take place. 



mm mmm 



1. Select junior high schools and feeder schools which, when 
organised into the Middls School, will provide a desegre- 
gated population according to tbs Allen Gsanissioa criteria. 

2. Organise classes so that the major part of children’s 
school life is spent in a desegregated setting. 

3. Develop in-service programs for teachers in which they 
have many opportunities to associate and c caBsnicat s with 
their colleagues frees, the major social and ethnic groupings 
of tbs city. Provide sensitive leadership for these 
sessions -leaders who can help teachers gain new life 
experiences to overocoe racial prejudice. 

4. If achievement scores are to be used to check against 
national norms, administer the same standardised 
instrument 00 that results are comparable . 

5. Move with all possible speed to balance Kiddle School 
staffs with Junior High end Common Branch licensed teachers. 

6. Organise study group* for principals of Kiddle Schools 



o 
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fee explore protective teioteii earricelat cad orscaist^ 
ticn fee the ae*r toted, 



?« Btelp p ri n ci pal * achieve the oteitteM necessary (fcia», 
«*M» cuff, er g w wuwrtlm for after retool tom) to 
etter *rtep» Jwicr fci*b end •IzoK&Ky 
tutom *to will participate la profzm dmlopout. 



8 . 



9 . 



» a 






Jdtt into oo rtldtr &tlcte oat af^satool hawt. astdc and 



aMliiie# of shUdren lit ooildiag cwricalni, 

to?c to decentralise tto city cotool cystea so that 
te a ch e r s mad priaoipe Is oca ten sort responeibillty for 
developing cprricalwt for MMBls schools* 



10* take into consideration tto different patterns of parent- 
child relations when developing plans for parent-school 
cooperation. 



o 



jut Wacom* or » ammoa 
MHiimixywracm 

IftSMHfc ttnetor: 



9r, S, 9 srt fctonsFit 


AttlrtMt hcftwor of StaMtios* 
BrccBOys CttUjja 


luwtk Staffs 

Sr. miTirn I. Un iao*j 


Asslstest Fraftaaor, BiyartiiB* of 
H«oa&i«*» 3*oofc2£a Oollfo 


te* *7 MMWEJito*, 


iarUtaet gyftmor, ^^partnvst of 
Mioattw, Brooklyn Collaga 


»s. BiroaHa SUXlM, 


Saa&or GoMaltast, Basic Straat CoUaj* 


ISM. Sfc£«jL XBSMCtet, 


Staiar Caaraltast, Basic Strati Collfcf* 


Mrs. Jtorotlqr ^oms, 


Bfrtttiioaal 3es$*lt«rS an& Ccesaslijr 
Balattcaa MaoT) feeiaatant CowoU 


IBrs. Mm O'Caawr, 


Steier CostwXtast, fiaaeatioMl Botouroat 
Oaataar, Basic Steati Collar 
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Ja Jus* 1966 wb eoil*et«! tern imn Kiddl* sehod it 
la Sew York Citgr* Tbt following table indicates tbs makers 
cad ethnic b*ekgpo«nde of the pupils Included. 



School 


Classes 


3 

<sm 


S 


0 


Totaf. 




J8B 22, Bronx 


6 


57 


39 


66 


562 (no 


8th grade info.) 


JBS 59, Queens 


9 


Ikl 


k 


15 


220 


i 

i 


m 88, Btitatta n 


6 


130 


3 


0 


133 (no 


JBB 78, Brooklyn 
JBS 178, Brooklyn 


9 


3 


0 


282 


285 




9 


167 


60 


k 


231 




JBS 263, Brooklyn 


9 


13* - 


87 


k 


225 




JBS 275, Brooklyn 

. * 




liS 

W 


*8 


& 


•Bn 





Since a fall analysis of tits date is act available at tMs 
ti*e, mterinl froa fear schools, two Integrated and two 
segregated, will he used to indicate treads as they appear. 

She integrated schools chosen for this purpose are JES 59?- 
BrooUyn and JHB 22, Bronx. The segregated schools are 
Jas 88, Manhattan sal JBS 78, Brooklyn. 

School Statistics Tally- Bata Sheet 1, TABLE II (attached) 
will be helpful in following the discussion on class group- 
lng as seen in this study. 

Findings; In JBS 22, 6th grade, 2t of the 33 other children 
included in this surrey are in the top class. In seventh 
a- grade, 26 out of 33 ether children are in 7SP1. By contrast } 
we find 8 out of 32 Segro children in a top sixth grade and 
k out of 27 Bagro children in 78P1. The ratio of Puerto 
Rican children found in the top classed to their nufcera in 
all the classes is even nailer. In JE& 59 «n uneven 
distribution can also he seen, especially in the eighth grade 
which is a ”1” exponent class. It would thus appear that the 
grouping in existence tends to create a racial Infe&lance in 
the top level classes. 

Grouping can also he esniaad fro® the viewpoint of reading 
achievement, (late: A variety of reading tests have heen 
used so that direct comparison is very difficult. In the 
sixth grade the tests used most frequently are the Metropolitan, 
lew fork Growth, and Metropolitan Intermediate) . In the top 
and Kiddle claaaas on each grade the reading range within & 
class is fress three to five years. Of special Interest is 
the fact th '' in practically every instance there is a wide 
overlap between reading scores achieved hy pupils in the top 
class and these in the Kiddie class. 
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maskMmssm^am^ milmolz 



% 



B 



A 






2 


3 


Xtbnle 

Composition 


5 

Sax 


6 

Xtadinx 

S9oras(4tb) 


7 

7a#t 


8 

XtaClng 

3oere»{5fcl 


Ora$a 


Xsrcllmant 


8 


HI 0 


8 


V 


8ssd»A 


681 


33 


8 


1 24 


16 


17 


5*3-11*0 


1,2,4 


5.7-11.4 


6«4 


31 


16 


6 9 


14 


17 


2.6— 5*8 


1 


3*1- ?.* 


6-15 


17 


6 


11 * 


13 


4 


— 


— 


«««> 


7«n 


31 


4 


1 36 


15 


16 


4.9—11.0 


1,2,4 


5.1-11.0 


7-5 


20 


7 


10 3 


7 


13 


4 .0-5.8 


1,2 


4. 1-8.0 


7-12 


30 


16 


10 4 


17 


13 


1. 0-3*9 


1,2,4 


2. 1-5,0 



MO X8VQBKATZ0B DM DATA SXZSf Z VOS OIABX 8. 8SC0XD3 3X87 70 2.8. 



§-5 

6-10 

S-X4 

7-4 

7-9 

7- 15 

8- 13 



>8 



78V 

7-10 

7-18 



34 

31 

32 

18 

29 
32 

30 
*5 

23 



26 

28 

32 

20 

14 

13 



14 

20 

19 

8 

3 1 

17 

10 

19 

13 



24 

23 

31 

20 

14 

13 



18 

1 10 
2 9 

10 
1 7 

5 

20 

6 

10 



2 

1 



18 

18 

16 

9 

13 

13 

4 

16 

14 

10 



16 

13 
16 

li 

9 

14 
XI 
13 



3. 1- 5*1 
3*3-5*3 
1.8-5. 1 

3*2-5*5 

3. 2- 6.1 

2*6*7 .2 



1 

1,2 k 

1 . 2 ,* 

1 

1,2,4 

1,2 



3.8- 7. 7 
*.3-5.9 
2. 1-5. 6 

3 . 8 - 6 .* 
3. 6-6, 9 
2. 3-6.1 



■o isrommos 



3. 2-9.0 

1.6-1. 2 



12 1 * 

X* 1* 

13 16 1. 8-4.8 



11 



1,2 

1,2,3 

1,2,3 



20 X2FOSJU9XOH 02 OAf A 
* 

6-2 29 
6-10 
6-13 



9 5.2-10.0 1,2 

7 7 2. 0-4.7 1,2 

11 1 2. 5-4.6 1,2 

202 MUSS 6. 2100X03 
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4.2- 11.5 

3. 2- 4.8 

1. 6- 5.3 

5.7- 11.0 

2. 8- 5.8 

1 .9-3*8 

fC X.3. 



So 4th, 5th; 



34 14 21 

24 13 9 

SO zsroxsusxos 

6th «?ASS 800218 rot OXABBS 7 as 8 






♦A #B 

1* Ma&ra&olitaa l. nstpoaolltaa l. Bstronolitaa 

8* 8.7. ' 8. 8.7. ivavife 2. 1.7. ferowth 

3. I.7.*. 3. 1.7.7* 3. Z.7.7. 

4. St« afor* As>i«T* 2 «nt 4. 3ti&fo?4 AekiivviMt 4. Hatro IwtanaaA. 

5. Savaomrt Braas 5* Calif. A*81a?**ant 5* Calif .Ashiavaaant 






u 


12 

lnfll . 


13 


14 


13 

Avar amt 


Ta«t 


Osotaot 


?a«t 


XlUilK 




Ian*# 




Tear* 


Start* (14 ) 


1 


95-138 


1,3 


61-63 


10.4-12.2 


1 


80-127 


0D ^ 


61-63 


11.2-12.9 


4 


73-100 


1 


62-63 


12 -14 


l 


94-157 


1 * 3 > 4 * 8 


59-63 


12 - 1 ? <- 


1,4 


84-109 


i,| 


61-63 


12.7-14.6 


1.2,* 


62-10** 


1.6 


61-63 


12 -15 



91-12$ 

91-11* 

70-107 

93-13J 

80-11* 

77-131 




11.5-18.7 



1,3 


6i-«3 


11.5-12.5 




61-6* 


12 -13 


1 


62 


13 


1,2, 4, 6 


61-62 


12, 5-1*. 0 


1,2,3 


59-62 


12.4-16. 


a» m <rt 




13 -i*.8 




... 


A* -15 




— - 


1* -15 


1 


63 


11. *-12. 7 


1 


61-63 


ll.e-13.1' 


1 




11,5-13.8 


1,3 


62-63 


18.5-13.1 


1 


62 


12.11-15 


i,a,3 


60-63 


12.9-15.3 


*•«* 


• a»« 


11 -19. 




«: mm* 


11.6-18.5 




m m m 


11.6-12.6 



J 



1 ♦ 






Implications : Bince bottftattftis grouping b <*ed primarily on 

it«rfard reading *corca toes art in fact exist, an 1 since the 
pcttssrn of grcqp’.ag la existence tmds to create a racial oni 
«tfanle fefeftUace la t!» top M classes, it would appear teat 
a PMaisKtloa of grwsjdag practices in the Kiddle school would 
°* aoct sppropGritfce in line with the goal* of the Middle School 
Protfa «*. 



D * te ^ a t * c * rcioiajltlre filled out by the pupils, was aiwed 

*t iiviity fill| tlsr feel lag of pup^J.* for their teachers . The 
pupils checked tba word* "yet" or "bo* 1 to the various questions 
although soar pupil* inserted "sowetiwes." 



fiadinga: In all schools there was an cverwheiidng WLlority of 

children who felt that: a. wort teachers like we 



h. I like west of sgr teachers 
c. my teachers are helping we to learn 
■y school work 

d* I help my teachers by doing ay work, 
bringing in ay howewerk, taking part 
in class discussion 



e. teachers ore teaching we the things 
I need to know when I a z outside or' 
school 



1 ® fcspocee to the question, In what ways do yo j think your 
teachers could help you wore than they are doing nosrT" the 
following categories ewerged frow the pupils responses: 

TABLE III 



X . 



2 . 



3- 

k. 



— «, 22 ^ 9 ___ B8 (78 not available) 

Total 

Give wore work, harder 



work, wore howework 


36 


2 k 


29 


89 


Be wore understanding, 
supportive, fair, 
professional 


59 


72 


26 


157 


Give wore help before 


tests, review 


k 


6 


1 


11 


Kelp us individually 
(during and/or after 
school) 


19 


31 


21 


71/ 



5 • Make schooivcrk pleasurable 
understandable, useful, 
interesting and varied 
(includes better books, other 
Materials and Methods ), 

discuss work 53 6i & 138 

6. Be stricter and enforce rule* 8 24 13 1*5 



7 - Give less how work, slow down 

a little 8 13 6 



2 7 
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TA2X2 HI 



^ 59 88 (78 act available 



8. Tali to coir parents 
(or send notes) 



3 




9- He change needed, 
doing u soch ai 
they can 



7 29 11 47 



10. I don’t know 



1 k 



il . Inappropriate 
response 



15 18 13 k6 



The shore ta^le Includes responses f ~ofc the 6th 7th grades 
of JL3 22 and 88 (8th grades were not available) and 6th, 7th 
and 3th grades of JBS 59* The responses are fairly well 
distributed cod do not *<*11 into groups by school, grade, class 
or ethnic baciground. liens 2 airt 5, those sort frequently 
aentloroa by the pupils, are very general and inml fc the 
basic skilli of teaching. As seen co page 2 of this report, 
the pupils fexd the teachers Uie thea^ and they, in turn, say 
they .tile Boat of their teachers. Nevertheless, I iking is not 
enough and children are sensitive to the art of shilled te aching . 

Implications: ways or developing and maintaining the skills 

of teachers should be sought to insure interesting, vailed 
and si isolating program* for the nidule school child. 

Is the -thnic baciground of the teacher of importance to the 
pupils in this class? The following question, part of a long 
questionnaire, was asked to gain insight into the pupil’s 
perception of his schoolmates’ feelij^s. "Vo you think your 
friends in this school would rather have (check one), I , a 
White teacher, 2. A legro teacher, 3. A Puerto Rican teacher, 

4. It doesn’t natter. The responses are iaiicated as follows: 



o 






TASKS XT 



8^ooI Grade White Bearo Puerto Rlcac 



Doetn r t Setter 



22 


6 


5 


6 


2 


63 




7 


6 

IT 


_5_ 

n 


1 

T* 


A. 

nT 


59 


6 


2 


k 


0 


79 




7 




n 


0 


57 




8 


6 


2 


1 


63 






il~ 


W 


1 


20T 


58 


6 


3 


13 


A 


53 




7 


0 

T 


* 


1 

1 




t v 


6 


20 


r* 

KJ 


0 


56 




7 


20 


0 


0 


& 




3 


2£- 

72 


0 

0 


0 

0 





A brief glance will show that ube rwt najority of pupils fed 
that the ethnic background of the teacher i« of little concern 
to friend* in the school. However, a closer examination of re- 
*i>oaaes by school is of special interest when held up to the 
Project’s goal of school integration. In JHS 22, Bronx, 
an integrated school, 18 perct_ t of the pupils choose a racial 
des i g n ation, while 62 percent feel that it does not natter. In JHB 59 
^neeng, another integrated school, only 12 percent of the pupils choose 
an an ethnic line while 88 percent say that it does not witter. In 
JHS 88, Manhattan, a segregated Kegro school, 19 percent of the pupils 
responding chose a teacher by racial designation and 6l percent say 
f: < *° < * DC ^ natter. In JBS 78, Brooklyn, a White segregated school, 

29 percent of the jszpila choose a White teacher, no pnpil chooses 
a teacher of a different racial background and 71 percent say t hay- 
fee 1 it does not Hatter. 



Findings. Based on the shore stated question and response trends 
would indicate that adddle school pupil* in large nuaber* perceive 
their schoclaates as being unbiased racially regarding their 
teacher* s background. However, evidence also indicates that 
children attending a White segregated, school tend to be acre biased 
racially (or, at. least, tc think that their schooLwtee are). 

Question: Wculc. rsspcnse3 correspond or be different if the 

following watched question were asked; "Would you yourself prefer 
to hare a, 1. Whitu teacher, 2. legro teacher, 3. Puerto Rican 
teschar, 4. It doesn’t natter." 

I^llcatiooe: 1. Integrating the Biddle school will tend to 

bring aore underrt en d ing and tolerance to the pupils involved. 

2. Parents, teachers, administrators sod other adults need to 
be aide aware of the generally acre accepting attitude oc the 
pert of a dddl e school pupils towards teachers of all backgrounds. 









.- .-^, .'tv -- ■/•^OK-v v^cy-: &&&&& 7KTT ^ ^jt^ ^acrgrr ^^ . 



How to these pupils feel tcvtrdi cImokUi of different backgrouai? 
Ctoi wv to te«k an taswer i* to look «t so»-iamrtric choice# m&* 
elthin a class. Since pupils in JBB 88 usd JEB 78 coold only 
choose lendere from surlier background (the school* btizg basic/dly 
segregated) w teed the two integrated schools in an attempt tc 
find treads that «?plj to other middle schools. The follow- 

log information therefore, vm gleaned from responses aade by 
pupils in 136 22 Bronx, tad JBB 59, patens. 

pupils ware presented with as assignment of preparing a 
plsy on a civil rights demcostration. they were asked to cboose 
* director, two aale leading actors, two female leading actresses, 
a hero, a Tillain, and a playwright . They were also asked to m- 
dicste the homes of two classmates a h preferred choices for after- 
school planning and rehearsing. In all classes An both schools 
choices were asde across ethnic lines. Pupils tended to cboose 
leaders for reasons other then color. Though the play was tc 
represent a civ31 rights problem, the hero and heroine were not 
always frem the Minority group* nor was the villain always fro* 
the asperity group. In seme classes the rill tin chosen aost often 
was also the pupil chosen to direct or write the pity. This choice 
of a well-liked or a very capable pupil to portray the Tillain was 
■ore canon saong pupils in tbs brighter classes. In the slower 
classes this choice sometimes seemed tc indicate a child who was 
not liked by the other pupils. Hero*, heroines and other class 
leaders were assigned different role* by different ma sh ers of the 
group and frequently received more than one nomination from the 
same pupil. Of special significance were the two choices for 
after-school meetings. Here again, crossing ethnic lines was 
very common . Pupils seemed to choose either well- liked leaders 
or personal friends, but no pattern of racial preference emerged. 

(A descriptive analysis of aocicmetrlc choices for seven classes 
is on file in the office of Dr. B. Terry Schwart). 

F ind i ngs : In an integrated school setting, aany pupils teal tc 

choose class leaders and friends on a basis other than ethnic 
background. Since this study did not include the addresses rf 
the pupils involved, it is not possible to ascertain whether 
choices for heme rehearsals were related to relative proximity 
to the school or other classaatee. A large proportion of pupils 
crossed ethnic lines in one or both of their choices. 

Questions : Are children who are bussed into a school "isolated' 

within the school or are they integrated, accepted, liked and 
chosen leaders once the newness has worn off? Can information 
for this study be expanded so that an examination of "bussed" 
leaders vs. "neigfaboiiiood" leaders can be aade? 

Implication; living and working together in an integrated class- 
room will tend to allay fears and superstitions concern! persons 
of different backgrounds and will encourage healthy, normal feutan 
interaction. 

For aost 6th and ?tb graders in this study the past year represented 
their first experience in a middle school. The following responses 
indicate some feelings about this experience. 
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fj 


38 


36 




1 


89 


3 


*9 


6 


2 * 


60 




7 


6 


17 


88 


6 


30 


37 




7 


9 


18 


78 


6 


18 


60 


TAEJt VI 








fie fw thlafc 70V 


l**r*ed mot*: 






(fared* 


111 la roar old 1 


ICbOOl ( 2 l thi c TftA? 


22 


6 


17 


60 




7 


20 


5* 


59 


6 

«h 


10 


76 




7 


5 


16 


86 


6 


26 


52 




7 


5 


22 


78 


6 


5 


75 


TABZX TO 








fio ysa f*el that 


th* teachers helped yoo acre 




School 


(fared* 


(l) ls*t jear in old school 


( 2 ) this yv?*r 


22 


6 


26 


51 




7 


22 




59 


5 


19 


66 




7 


11 


10 


88 


6 

7 


25 

3 


*5 

23 


78 


6 


£3 


57 



• 6 * 



o 



©r* asar 



, M 



<- 



So 









Behook 


tyade 

4— — ■-» ■— 


(1) le^t yas\- 


oat teacher (2) this year, 
hear teachers 


22 


l 

6 


16 


50 




7 


If 


60 


59 


$ 


n 


72 








17 


86 


6 


19 






7 


l 


22 


78 


6 


6 


73 






ifan »hw to be Acat lack of agreaseRt 
aa to ebflthor the children pr ef erre d school last jeer or this, 
Is teM* of l i k ing, - there 1 a ymzj street feelii* that they 
lee« mcm wA recti rt worn help fJm teachers In the Middle 
school. 



tfeteetloos: Do teachers feel the mm wqrf Whet do fftsniardisod 
teste short 



Since the Middle school seant to girt the pupils 
the feellag of receiriag sore help sol of learning kits, the 
betie Idea ftm to be psychologically sound froM the point of 
▼iee of the pupils. Seed for farther crperimniation and study 
is iattocted. 
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Educational Practice# Division 
Title I Evaluations 



Information fraa representative of eiwlative 

records of schools under study ~ data sheet 1 



(Middle Schools - 8ixth Grade) 

June 6, 1966 

Dr. E. Terry Scfcwarx 



Directiona: In each school, record a a indicated below for a high, aiddle and 

low exponent class on each grade level represented in the school under study. 
The infcrsation is to be obtained fro* the emulative records . One record 
aheet is to be uaed for each child in the so^le. 

1. Grade 6789 (circle one) 

2. Grade Exponent 12 3*56 789 (circle one) 



3- Total maker of grades in the school. 
6th 7th 



*• Reading Score Grade * 

Grade 5 
Grade 6 

5 • Baae of test used 



9t.i 



9th 



Ethnic or racial 

Identification 



Data Record 





s 




PP 








(circle one) 


8. 


Sex 


M 


f ( 


9 


Age 







OTHER 



ERJC 






m* 



vs-'r: 



53 Vwt k&A ftmt 

»» Teak, Nnr Tort 100)6 



Kdwsatiooal Practices Pirisioa 
Title I Realuations 



Kiddle Schools - Sixth Grade 



June 8, 1966 

Br* I' Terry Schvart 



Iaforaeticn on ethnic and racial distribution 
In pilot adddlo schools under study -- 

Data sheet 2 



Direction.: n, 11 *** children ttudlrd through cuauiative records In data 

the*. 1. nil An Information requested at correctly at you are able to approximate. 



Grade 



Clast 

Xxpcnent 



Ethnic and Racial Distribution 



APPRocmra 
WMC3ZR or 

HEO?0 CHILDREN 



APPROXIMATE 
NUMBER OP 

WHITE CHILDREN 



APPROXIMATE 
NUMBER OF PUERTO 
RICAN CHILDREN 



o 

ERJC] 









3&> 






la-4. A 







Center for Urban Education 
33 West fcShsd Street 
New York. Rev York 10636 



Educational Practices Division 
Title I Evaluations 



Middle Schools 



Sixth Grade 

June 8 , 1 966 

Dr E. Terry Schwarz 



A socicoetric approach to examine the relationships 
aacng children in a sampling of classes 
in the pilot middle school ’under study 

Data sheet 3 



Directions: Use same classes studied in data sheets 

Listen carefully to what I have to say to you end try 
asked cn the paper in front of you. 



1 and 2 . Say 
to answer the 



o children: 
questions 



(Pepon giving the test will read the following situation slowly and will allow 
children to ask queations to insure that they 'understand what is being asked 
Two students and the classroom teacher will be present to assist with spelling 
or writing help children may need.) 



Situation to be read : 

m 

You have heard and seen on T.V. a great deal about demonstrations. People --- 

at the present time often Negroes and Puerto Ricans feel that they do not have 

the same opportunity ar other people tc choose the place they want to live. They 
sometimes feel that they are going in tc schools that are net as good as these which 
other students are attending. In 3 erne part': of our country', people are not allowed 
to eat in restaurants or vote in elections. In still ether places, only' certain 
people are aLlowed in s winding pools or to join labor unions". 



.lxe this treatment 



Many of these people have tried tc show that they do not 

by taking part in demonstrations. In these demonstrations, they march with big 
signs tc the city hall and state c&pitol. Sometimes they sit in restaurants anc 
demand tc be served. Sometimes they walk up and down in front of schools and 
carry signs which say that they feel they are net being treated fairly. 



*,et us pretend, that your class is going tc write a play to show in the assemfci 
about these civil rights demonstrations. Which boys or girls would you c*ccs- 
do the play? 



lo Tc direct the play (be the boss) 



To be the aort important actors (2 boys) 














* 



( continued) 




Kiddle School! - Sixth Grade 



** 2 - 



A socicMtric approach to amine the relationships 
uk>b(| children in a stapling of claasea in 
the pilot middle school under study 

Bata eheet 3 (continued) 



3* To be the nost important actresses (2 girls) 



k. To be the villian 



5* To be the hero (boy) 



6- To be the heroine (girl) 



7* To write the play 



8- If you had to practice outside of achoo] , at whose homes would you like to 
practice? (pick 2) 



Center for Urban Education 
33 West U2nd Street 
Hew York, Hew York 10036 

Educational Practices Division 
Title I Evaluations 



An observation guide to examine relationships 
among children outside of classrooms but 
within the school program Data Sheet 4 

(Middle Schools - Sixth Grade) 
June 8, 1966 
Dr. E. Terry Schwarz 



Directions: Where possible follow the same classes studied in data sheets 

1, 2 and 3- If not possible, visit places designated below and make observations 
on r.^cm groups present. 



Directions to the observer : 

The aim of this observation is to determine as closely as possible the 

degree to which Negro, White and Puerto Rican children mingle in school activities 
and areas. 

A list of areas and activities is given below with suggested form for noting 

the proper, ion of pupils of different ethnic groups who are mingling in activities 
such as talking, playing, eating, etc. 

The observer^ main aim is to observe the nuaber of clusters of pupils of 
mixed ethnic origin who are playing, talking, eating, etc. together. The average 
composition of the cluster should be noted by encircling the appropriate abbrevi- 
ation designating Kejro, White or Puerto Rican. 



W - White 



N - Negro 



PR - Puerto Rican 



Middle School* - Sixth Oral* 



An observation fold* to exaalae relationships 
Mnog chil d r en otztslde of classrocBi 

hut within the school progrs* Date Sheet k 

(continued) 



Area of 

Activity 



Lunchrooa 



lumber of Clusters 
mmtotv pupils Pupils of Mixed 

Present Ithalc ^^ouad 



Ccoposltlon cf 
the Average 
Cluster 

(Encircle one) 



I W PR 

WH V-PR M-W-PR 



PR-I 



Yard 

Study Hall 

Halls 

Haeerot .is 

Library 

Music class 

Asseably 

Shop class 

Art class 

Gyn or Playground 

Clubs 

Extra-Curr . 
Activities 



report for each area 
of activity 



.1 0 

*ERIC 

hflinaffaHaaaa 





Center for Urban education 
33 We»t 42nd Street 
lew York, lev York 10036 

Educational Practice* Division 
Title I evaluation* 

Kiddle 3c bools - Sixth Grade 

June 8 , 1966 

Or. E. Terry Scbvart 

A questionnaire to examine aspect* of the self-image 
of children in the pilot middle school* - data sheet 6 



1. Do you feel that you can do your school work well? (check one) 

Yes Ho 

2. Do you think your teachers feel that you can do your school 
work well? 

Yes Ho __ 

3- Do you think you can do school work a* well a* other kids your age? 

Yes Ho 

k. Do you think you can do other school activities like athletics 
band, art, etc. as veil as other kids your age? (check one) 

Yes Ho 

5- Do you think that your family at heme feel you can do things 
well? (check one) 

Yes Ho 

6 . Do you feel that the kids you are with outside of school 
think you can do things well? 

Ye* Ho 

7 • Do you think you can do anything well? 

Yes - Ho 



8 . What is it you think you can do well? 



Center for Urfcan Education 
33 Vest 42nd Street 
lew York, K«v York 10036 



Educational Practice# Divieion 
Title I Sralustiona 



Middle School# - Sixth Grade 



June 8, 1966 

Dr. E. Terry Schwarz 



A questionnaire to examine teacher - child 
relationships in the pilot middle school 



Directions* Administer to same classes studied in data sheets 1, 2 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Do you think that most teachers in this school like you? 

Yc# (check one) 



Do you like most of your teachers? 

T «« Ho 



(Check one) 



Do you think that your teachers are helping you to learn your school work? 

Ye * (Check one) 

Do you feel that you help your teachers by doing your work, bringing in your 
homework, taking part in class discussions? 

- — V° * (check one) 

Do you feel that your teachers are teaching you the things you need 
to know when you are outside of school? 

Te> — *0 (Check one) 

In what ways do you think your teacners could help you more 
than they are doing now? 



(cootinuad) 



Title I Evaluation* 



Middle School* - 81xtb Grade 

A (Questionnaire to mrinlne teacher - child 
relationship* in the pilot middle school 

(continued) 

7. Do you think your friend. in thi. .chool would rather but (cheek one) 
I* A White teacher 

2. A legrc teacher^ 

i * A Puerto Bican teacher 

It doesn't matter __ ____ 

8- If a friend of your, bad a .erlou. problen with eoae .tudent in another 
ela.. who would you tell bin to go to for belpt 
(check one or acre) 

a. your homeroom teacher 

b. his homeroom teacher 

c. one of your subject teachers 

d. one of his subject teachers 

e. a guidance counsellor 

f. aseistant principal 

g. dean 

h. principal 

i. his parents 

Other (please fill i a ) 

A 

9- If a friend of yours could not get along with one of hi* teacher#, who 
would you tell him to go to for help? 



(cortinued) 



¥ itle I Xraluatlons 



Kiddle School* - Sixth Orede 



A questionnaire to utmI nr vecehcr - chi ld 
relationship* in the pilot Biddle school 

( continued) 



*• your honaroca teacher 

'V 

b. hi* haaeroca teacher 

c. one of your subject teachers 

d. one of his subject teachers 

e. a guidance counsellor 

f. assistant principal 

g. dean 

h. principal 

i. bis parents 

other (fill in) 

k. no one 

10. Who does the aost for you during the tine you arc in school? 

(check one) 

a. your hcaerc^ c etcher 

b. one of your subject teachers 

c. a guidance counselor 

d. dean 

e. an assistant principal 

f. principal 

S' (fill in) 

h. no one 

11. Did you like school better (check one) 

a. last year in your old school 

b. this year In this school 



Title I Iraluatlons 



Middle Schools 



firth «rrt 



A questionnaire to twelnn teacher - child 
relationships la the pilot aiddle school 

(c cot limed) 

0 

12. Do you think you learned Bore (check cme) 

a. last year in your old schoo l 

b. this year In this schoo l 

13* Do you feel that the teachers helped you sore (check one) 

1* last year in your old schoo l 
2. this year in this schoo l 
Ik. Did you feel that you learned acre (check one) 

1. last year when you spent all day with one teacher? 

2. this year when you have aaay teachers? 




3SM 
In to tffc, it lock 



June l» 1966 
Dr* Marry Scfamrs 



Intonation Guide for Faculty 
Observers on School Udder 
Study 

Statistical Intonation 

A. Total School Enrollasnt ______ 

B» Enrollasnt 

1* Grade 6 

2. Grade 7 

3. Grade 8 

4. Grade 9 _____ 

C, Ethnic Composition 

!• Of total Population 
a c Hegro 

b. Puerto Rican 

c. Other 
2* By Grade 

a* Grade 6 

1. Negro 

2. Puerto Rican 

3. Other 
b* Grade 7 

1* Negro 
2, Puerto Rican 
3* Others 



“"SMI KPiES"® 

35 WC W vOPMC 

Km Km Toth 

June 8 t 1966 
Dr* R. Terry Scheare 



3* Kota atm ariaci (r.e. excessively 

Ury site clesees, soclsl studies dates,, etc. 

F. Building (clean, repair, paint, safety, space, adequacy 
6. Services Offered (Art, Music, Physical Education, 
Reading, Guidance Library, etc.) 

H. Parent participation (various wnya in which parents 
and school interact. Approxlaete percentage of reached 
on various levels of involvement, 
p rob leas and coop lain 
X Faculty 

1. Total 

2. Hunker of classroom teachers _______ 

Huaher of "OIP^s _____ 

3. Racial and Ethnic Coaposition 

P.EU'_ N. __ _ Other . 

4. Licenses 

a. Regular _ 

b. Substitute _______ 

5. Licenses 

a. for subject taught 

b. for subjects other 

than those taught ______ 



c. c 



branches 



Jim i» 1966 
Dr, Mmss 



6, Status 

a, ptmoiut tauim __ 

b, probation _____ 

c, parnananf substitutes 

d, par dim substitutes , 

7. Experience (yarn) 



2 . 

3, 

4-7 

8*1 0 

10 

8. "OTP** Staff Analysis 

a, assistant Prin, _____ 

b, guidance counsello r 

c, 

N 

d, 

9, School Aides (Teaching or Parent or Student Aides) 

10, Custodial Staff 

11, Instructional nete rials available 

12, Pupil Xnforaation 

attendance rate _____ 

lateness rate ______ 

drop-out rate _____ 

truancy rate _____ 



o 



^ *tae «, vm 

thr.1f.tim Seta 



(Xs these arty pcrtleuUr grftdt level at vhieh these ie lcneer 
at t e n d an ce, acre lataeeae, etc,) 

13* estimate of teacher area la 
14, eetlaete of pq>ll areal* 



susousb mcmc oah mn 




!• ttn «y sixth grads added? 

1963-$ 4 1964-65 1965-66 

2* total School Enrollment Before Addition of Sixth Grada 



3* Total School Enrollment Aftar Sixth Grada was addad 



4* Avatagt claaa slsa before _____ 

aftar _____ 

5* Number of children using following facllitias before and aftar 
FACILITY BEFORE AF1SE 

Lunchroom 

Gym 

Art Boon 

Yard 

Library 

6. Staff Slsa before and aftar addition of sixth grada 
STAFF BE FOSE AFYEI 

OTP 

Teaching 

Regular 

Sub 

Emergency 
Guidance Counselor 
Laboratory Asot* 

Secretary 



- 1 - 




wftyy be you 

Subj, License 
Other Subj, License 
Coonon Branches 
Emergency 



EXIEBIBHCE 
First Yrn 
Second Tear 
Third Year 
4-8 Year 
9-12 Year 
12 Over 

Background 

Hegro 

Puerto 2ican 
Other 



gat 



BEFORE 



7. Staff resources for sixth grade 

a. Busbar ______ 

b. Licenses 

Subj, taught ______ 

Other subject _____ 

Cod, Branches _____ 

Emergency 




AFTER 



2 - 




/ 






c« Tenure 

Proba t io n ______ 

Per diem substitutes _____ 

Flxmioi substitutes ____ 

8* In mhat mays vu tin staff involved in developing the program 
for the new school population? 



Ip what mays are you planning in the next fern years to involve 
the school staff in the development of program for the emerging 
Middle School? 




5^ “T **lp firo® outside in your task of developing 

a new Middle School program? 



U« 



Mould you like such help? 
What kind? 




» 3 » 



o 



U * ^, t tM | r ^ ? gMa l M tl 00 ******“ c ^°C* *«*n tha sixth 
Id nhat i«yT 



13* 



feoS^jsi^Ss^tirghSif^ *" 10 *° y “ y " ff *~ nt 

If io, hoir'V 



tt^t^gr®Sar*? ny °i and guidance program for 

Examples: 



15. Do you plan in the future to have orientation and guidance 
PJIg- *°* th * incoming sixth and eventually fifth grade 




> 






o 



17 # 



5K & *** m9t crucltl problest you hive teed 

^ addltifi® of t ilth fitlin eadwill motutlly tee 
with the addition of fifth (ten? 



IS* If you could outline m progrew which would enable your now 
Middle School to eucceed, whet wight it look like? Whet 
would you need? Fran wbou? 

Weed: 






Would look Ilka: 



Center for Urban Education 
33 West 42nd 8treet 
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Educational Practices Division 
Title I Evaluations 



Middle Schools - Sixth Grade 



June 8, 1966 

Dr. E. Terry Schwazt 



Suggested specific data with regard to 
movement toward the middle school concept 



1. When was the sixth grade added? 

1963-&* 1964-65 1965-66 

2. Following statistics before and after sixth graders 
were added. 



Before sixth graders 
were added 



After sixth graders 
were added 



1. Total school enrollment 



2. Average class size 



3* Number of children using 
the following facilities: 

a . lunchroom 

b. gym 

c . nails 

d. art room 



« e. music room 

f. 



g> 



h. 



i. 



yard 

library 



Middle School* - Sixth Grade 
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Snggastad specific data with regard to 
■oveaent toward the Biddle *chool concept 
(continued) 



Before sixth graders 

were add ed 

k. Staff size 

a. OTP (indicate st&t os, racial, ethnic background) 



After sixth graders 
tere added 



fc. Teaching 

1. Regular 

2. Per&anent 
Substitute 

3* Per diem substitute 
^ . Emergency 



Licenses 



In subj . taught 
In other Sec. Ed. Sub j . 
Common Branches 
Emergency 

Experience 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 
4' S years 

More than 8 years 



Middle School* - Sixth Grade 
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Suggested specific data with regard tc 
movement toward th' '^.ddle *chx>l concept 

(cont limed) 



Before sixth graders 
were added 



After slxta graders 
were added 



?. Ethnic and Racial Background 

• 1. Hegro 

» 

• 2. Puerto Rican 
3 • Other 

6. Office Staff (indicate status) 
Ethnic & Racial Background 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Aid 

7. Custodial Staff (indicate status) 
Ethnic & Racial Background 



3. Staff Resources for Sixth Grade 
a. Number 
v. Licenses 

1. SubJ, taught 

2. Other subjects 
3* Common Branches 
4. Emergency 

c . Status 

1. Regular (tenure) 

2. Probation 

3. Permanent Sub. 

U. Per diem Sub. 

d. OTP’s working specifically 
with sixth grades 

In what ways waa the itaff of ycur school involved In developing the program 
for the new school population? 



o 



Middle Schools - Sixth Grade 
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Suggested specific data with regard to 
movement toward the middle school concept 

(continued) 



5. In what ways are you planning in the next few years to involve the school 
staff in the development of a school program for the new school population? 



a-, 

i, . 

A 6. Did you receive any help from outside in your task of developing a nev Middle 
f School Program? 



7. Would you like such help? 

What kind? 

8. Did the school organization patterns change when the sixth grade was added? 

In what ways? 

9* Do sixth graders have programs that are In ary way different from other grades 
in the school? if so, how? 



10. Did you have any kind of orientation and guidance program for sixth graders? 
(Examples) 

4 

I 

• 11. Do you plan in the future to have orientation and guidance programs for the 

incoming sixth and eventually fifth grade pupils? 



12. What changes, if any, have you noticed in the school since sixth graders have been 
added? 



Bote: If possible, a sampling of sixth grade classes should be visited to roughly 

assess the quality of instruction. 



o 



